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hard Master, but a rich rewarder of all those who 
diligently seek Him. 

This week closes the present session. I feel 
that we have been blessed and cared for beyond 
our deserts. So that the prevailing feeling of 
my heart is, “ what shall we render?” &c. 

Fifth Mo. 25th. How this prayer of our dear 
Lord for his disciples formerly, saluted mine in- 
ward ear again and again: “ Satan is desiring to 
have you, that he may sift you as wheat.” If 
we are not watchful, and hold fast our allegiance, 
he will divide in Jacob and scatter in Israel. 
Moreover, anointed and appointed sons and 
daughters will fall and be carried away captive. 
This is not the will of our Father in heaven; 
whose good pleasure it is to give the kingdom to 
every little one that believes in and obeys Him. 

Sixth Mo. 7th. Yesterday we followed to the 
grave, Lydia Ann Nixon, a colored girl, who 
died in the 21st year of her age. She was born 
under our roof, and indentured to me in her 4th 
year, and lived in our family till we were broken 
up, fourteen years. Through mercy, everlasting 
mercy, “death had no sting, nor the grave any 
victory,” her close was a remarkable one. For 
a further account of which [see “ A New Child,” 
Friends’ Tracts, No. 103.] 


(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.” 
Natural History Notes. 


About the 26th of the Fourth Month, I noticed 
some bats darting through our streets, with the 
peculiar zig-zag motion which their pursuit of 
flying insects produces. These were the first that 
I had seen the present season. 

Unlike the birds, to which they have some 
general resemblance, bats are true Mammalia. 
Instead of laying eggs, they bring forth their 
young alive, and suckle them like other animals 
of the same class. They are covered with hair 
instead of feathers. They have no long wing 
feathers to enable them to fly as the birds do, 
but in place of these, the bones of the forearm 
and fingers are enormously lengthened so as to 
furnish a support to the very thin membrane 
formed by the extension of the skin of the flanks 
and other parts. 

The species which inhabit temperate regions 
all feed on insects, and their supply of food 
necessarily fails during cold weather. The swal- 
lows, which they somewhat resemble in habits, at 
this season wing their way to warmer climes, but 
the bat seeks a secure hiding place near home, 
in caverns, deserted buildings, hollow trees, and 
similar places. There it passes the severe season 
in a peculiar dormant condition, in which it 
requires no food, and takes no exercise. Res- 
piration almost ceases at such times. 

There are several species of bat which inhabit 
our section of country. Which of these I saw, I 
could not tell without closer examination than 
was in my power. 

On the 27th of Fourth Month, I accompanied 
some friends from the West, who had never seen 
the ocean, to the sea-side. A friend there gave 
me a specimen, one of many which had been 
washed ashore a few days previously, in an east- 
erly storm ; and had been kept alive in a primitive 
tank of sea water, formed of a refuse tin box, 
a few inches long and wide. It was a living 
cylinder, white, and of firm cartilaginous texture ; 
perhaps an inch and a half in diameter at the 
thickest part, and four or five inches long. 
Around the opening at one end numerous arms 

rojected, forming a circular fringe which might 
be compared to a fringed and fluted collar such 


as is worn at times for ornament by the women. 


If the animal was handled or disturbed, all of 
these were speedily drawn in, and the lips of the 
mouth, if so it might be called, rolled inward 
into the internal cavity. The reader may form 
a pretty correct idea of the process, if he will 
imagine the fingers of a leather glove to be in- 
verted by some force drawing the tips into the 
hollows of the fingers; and this motion being 
continued until the fingers themselves disappear 
in the palms of the gloves. 

It was one of the sea-anemones, so called be- 
cause in some of the species the fringe of arms 
around the mouth of the animal has a resem- 
blance to the petals of a flower; and this re 
semblance is the more complete because dif- 
ferent species vary in color, as is the case with 
flowers. 

The poet Southey, in his description of a rock 
pool on the ocean’s borders, thus refers to these 
anemones :— 

“ Here too were living flowers, 

Which like a bud compacted, 

Their purple cups contracted. 

And now in open blossoms spread, 

Stretch’d like green anthers many a seeking head.” 


The specimen was sent to the Academy of 
Natural Sciences in Philadelphia; and a kind 
friend returned the information that its scientific 
name is Actinia rapiformis. 

The name Aetinia is derived from a Greek 
word signifying “ray,” and is quite appropriate 
to the class of animals to which our Atlantic 
City specimen belongs, for there is a marked 
radiate tendency in their structure. Not only 
are they furnished with a radiating fringe of 
arms or tentacles around the mouth; but if one 
be cut across the body, there will be found on 
the inside a set of partitions, radiating from the 
central cavity to the outer skin. The reader 
may obtain a general idea of the structure of 
these animals, if he will revert to the comparison 
already made to the finger of a glove. If he 
take such a finger and invert the open end so as 
to reach nearly. to the bottom of the cavity, then 
imagine a series of radiating partitions between 
the inverted part and the outer wall of the 
finger ; and he will have a pretty correct notion 
of the structure of an Actinia. The whole in- 
ternal cavity seems to have a digestive power, 
and any small fish or other food material, cap- 
tured by the arms at the mouth is drawn into 
this cavity and there digested. 

One of the most wonderful things in the life 
history of these simply organized creatures, is 
the power they possess of shooting out threads 
tipped with poison darts, which benumb and 
render helpless the small animals on which they 
prey. These threads are exceedingly fine, and 
are ejected by a process similar to that of turning 
a glove finger inside out; and when they are 
again withdrawn by the ¢ animal, it is by a reversal 
of this process, the tip of the tube turning in 
upon itself, and thus gradually coming back 
and sinking into the general substance of the 
Anemone. 

The Actinia bears confinement in an aquarium 
filled with sea-water very well. One has been 
known to live in such a situation for more than 
25 years. It fixes itself firmly to a stone or other 
object by its muscular base, spreads its arms or 
tentacles, and takes such food as may come 
within its reach. 

Gosse, in his work, A Year at the Sea-shore, 
describes an accident which befel one of the 
small fish in his acquarium, which shows the 
deadly nature of the poison of the Actinia. He 
says :—* This individual, about two and a half 
inches long, active and healthy, made a back- 


ward spring, and came in contact with the 
tentacles of a sea-anemone, which in an instant 
enveloped its hinder half, clinging round and 
over it, and quite covering that portion, I 
was looking on, and after a moment’s glance to 
see that the fish was perfectly helpless, I removed 
it with a stick, so that it was free in about half 
a minute from its accident. But the effect was 
manifest ; it swam away indeed, but irregularly 
and fitfully, and presently sank down on the 
bottom ; lay awhile, then struggled up for a fey 
seconds, swimming on one side, as if partly 
paralyzed and frequently turning over, belly up; 
then sinking obliquely down and hiding its nose 
between the stones. The fins were white and 
ragged, and the skin of the hinder part was 
ruffled up in parts, and the entire hind half 
looked diseased. By night it was not to be seen; 
but the next morning | found it, dead and stiff. 
and with the whole of the parts that had been 
embraced by the Anemone turned of a pellucid 
white, the edges of the fins sloughed away and 
decomposing.” J. W. 
a 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


Incidents and Reflections.—No. 130. 
“LET YOUR LIGHT SO SHINE BEFORE MEN, &¢,” 

David Ferris states that he “ went to a Yearly 
Meeting of the people called Quakers, on Long 
Island ; in order to discover whether they were 
a living people or not; for a living people I 
wished to find. I had thought for several years 
before that there ought to be such a people; 
a people who had life in them, and abounded in 
love to each other, as did the primitive Christians; 
a people who knew they had passed from death 
unto life, by their love to the brethren. Herel 
gathered strength ; for I found a living, humble, 
heavenly -minded people ; full of love and good 
works ; such a one as I had never seen before, 
I rejoiced to find that I had been seeking; and 
soon owned them to be the Lord’s people; the 
true Church of Christ, according to his own 
description of it. He says, ‘by this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye love one 
another.’ I also found they held and believed 
the same doctrines, the truth of which had been 
manifested to me immediately by the Holy Spirit 
—being the same that Robert Barclay had laid 
down and well defended in his Apology. Before 
I had read this work, I did not know there was 
a people on earth w ho believed and lived in the 
truth, as described by Barclay ; but here I found 
a numerous Society who held the same truths, 
and lived an humble, self-denying life, becoming 
the character of Christians. I was indubitably 
satisfied that their worship was in spirit and in 
truth ; and they such worshippers as the Father 
sought and owned. I was convinced beyond 4 
doubt, that they preached the Gospel in the 
demonstration of the Spirit ; and divine authority 
was felt to attend their ministry. They were not 
like the scribes, to whom I had been listening 
all my life, who had neither commission not 
authority ; except that which was received from 
man.’ 

It was the evidence these people gave, that the 
Lord’s life and power was manifested among 
them, which confirmed David Ferris in the desire 
to join himself unto them. 


When Daniel Stanton was a boy, he was 
brought into a serious state of mind, and per 
suaded a relation to accompany him to a Friend’ 
meeting at Newtown. “In this blessed opportu 
nity,” he says, “through the power of trut and 
the good testimony of that dear servant of Christ, 
John Estaugh, being attended with the authority 
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of the word of life, my heart was greatly contrited, 
and my spirit baptized in the presence of God ; 
it was a joyful day of good tidings to my poor 
seeking soul, and the eminent and powerful 
advice that did attend that worthy instrument in 
the Lord’s hand for my salvation, has been ‘like 
bread cast upon the waters, that has been found 
after many days.’ He adds, “I went from that 
meeting much satisfied with the way of worship 
of Friends.” 


D. Stanton further remarks :—“ The counten- 
ance and good example of faithful Friends had 
a great reach on my mind; and when I came to 
be more acquainted with the dealings of the 
Lord, and could get frequently to religious meet- 
ings; and behold the sitting of his servants, and 
attendance of his ministers, I could say, as did 
the Queen of the South, who came from far to 
see the wisdom of Solomon, that the one-half had 
not been told me, and one greater than Solomon 
was in the midst of his people; praised be his 
great name, even the name of Christ, our dear 
Lord! that greatly appeared in power and in 
power and majesty in Zion, in those days, to the 
tendering my heart and spirit before Him time 
after time.” 

Later in life, he observes :—‘‘ Great hath been 
the satisfaction that I have received in com- 
munion with those that are of Jerusalem, for 
‘Peace is within her walls, and prosperity within 
her palaces.’ ” 

In his Journal, D. Stanton gives an illustration 
of the effect produced by a true exercise of spirit, 
when, in speaking of a religious visit which he 
paid to England, he says: “In some of the 
counties in which I had been, some dear young 
people, who were libertine in the shew of pride 
and finery of the world, became sober, solid and 
exemplary ; and one young woman in particular 
was so reached, as I sat in a Friend’s house, 
though I had nothing by way of testimony in 
words to her condition, yet the weight and exer- 
cise attending my mind at that time, so reached 
her understanding. She became a plain, solid 
Friend ; and before I left England I heard her 
in the ministry at a meeting, and, as I thought, 
to the general satisfaction of Friends present.” 


It is said in the Holy Scriptures, that “the 
fervent effectual prayers of the righteous avail 
much ;” and we may therefore reasonably suppose 
that the exercise of spirit which the godly man feels 
at the wickedness that abounds in the world, may 
not only be useful to himself, but may through 
the Divine blessing have a restraining influence, 
or an influence for good on others. Daniel 
Stanton says, when on the Island of Antigua, 
“my mind was much burthened and distressed 
for that place and people, who are for the most 
part a wicked and sinful generation. I came 
away much bowed in spirit for the sins of the 
wicked in that island.” He had had no religious 
meeting among them, for he could find no open- 
ness for it ; yet the consciences of some may have 
been smitten by his presence, and they may have 
felt towards him,—This man “is not for our 
turn: he is clear contrary to our doings; he was 
made to reprove out thoughts ; his life is not like 
other mens, his ways are of another fushion: he 
abstaineth from our ways as filthiness.” 


An illustration of the power of an upright, 
Christian life in convincing others was related 
as follows in the Christian Advocate :— 


“A plain, earnest Christian was recently re- 
earsing in our presence the circumstances by 
which he was providentially led to an experi- 
wental knowledge of Christ. Years ago he had 


been employed as a common laborer on a farm 
owned by a well-known local preacher of Central 
New Jersey. He was at that time a confirmed 
rationalist, having a few months before emigrated 
from Germany. He saw how his employer con- 
secrated his means in aiding churches in that 
vicinity and in adjacent communities; how he 
earnestly sought to save souls; how he was the 
friend of the disconsolate and the needy; how 
he encouraged education and promoted the cir- 
culation of a healthful literature; how he stood 
foremost in temperance reforms, declining civil 
preferments when offered by a political party 
under the denomination of rum; and how he 
stood firm for the protection of the poor slave 
when a fugitive fleeing from human bondage. 
Under circumstances which carried an almost 
irresistible influence, he became powerfully im- 
pressed with the reality of religion. He bowed 
before the cross. He experienced the saving 
power of that Gospel which he had once despised. 
The memory of that employer can never fade 
away. He delights in nothing more than to speak 
of his tender associations during those months of 
toil. “He has gone,” said he, “gone to dwell 
with Christ and with the redeemed in heaven, 
and I will meet him there by and by.” 


It is related of one of the early converts to 
Christianity in Madagascar, that when asked 
what it was which had convinced him, he replied 
in substance as follows :— 


“No, my friend,” replied the chief, “it was no 
book or sermon. One man, he a wicked thief; 
another man, he drunk all day long; big chief, 
he beat his wife and children. Now thief, he no 
steal; drunken Tom, he sober; big chief he very 
kind to his family. Every heathen man get 
something inside him, which makes him different ; 
so I became a Christian too, to know how it feel 
to have something strong inside of me to keep 
me from being bad.” 


———___.¢ 
For “‘ The Friend.” 


To the Lowly Hidden Ones everywhere, where 


this may come. 

Dear Friends,—As the Yearly Meeting drew 
to its close, my mind was drawn forth in sym- 
pathy toward those who, in the hidden walks of 
life, are seeking in all sincerity and humility to 
press on in the heavenly road; and who desire 
above all things to be found faithful to their 
Saviour and Redeemer; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing these, their sincere and earnest desires are 
often confronted with doubts, difficulties, and 
perplexities, that cast them down, so that at times 
they are ready to cry out in the very bitterness 
of their soul, why go I thus mourning on my 
way with a heavy heart and a trembling step. 

Beloved Friends, he that will follow the Master 
must know somewhat of the baptisms that He 
met with; and with Him must be willing to en- 
dure the hour of temptation; but we are not 
called, as He was, to stand alone in that hour, or 
to drink, as He did, of the bitter cup, that drew 
forth the agonizing cry, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” 

In our lonesome hours, Christ our Saviour is 
near to sustain our drooping faith, and to keep 
steady our faltering steps, by his ever-present 
Spirit. But is there not something often lacking 
on our part toward Him in our faithlessness and 
fear? The promise remains sure, “I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee;” but is there not a 
disposition in the hour of our trial, in the soli- 
tariness of our solitude, to seek other comfort, 
stay and support, than that which comes from 
Him alone? So that, by little and by little, the 
hold on the beloved of our soul is relaxed, which, 


in the freshness of our zeal and in the newness 
of the life that sprang up in our soul from Him, 
was known by a faith that was living at the be- 
ginning. 

Ah, how many begin well, but alas too many 
give out on the way. And why? because they 
lose sight of their guide; and of the blessed 
Master’s injunction, “ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.” 

The Christian soldier is not a bond slave but 
a free man. His freedom stands in a power di- 
vine. He therefore must live by this and in this. 

There is but one thing that shuts out from the 
presence of God—that one thing is sin and our 
sinful nature. 

There is but one life that can draw near to God 
and unite with Him—his own holiness, received 
through Christ. 

To obtain this, we must know a life begotten 
in us that is not of us. God only can impart it, 
and Christ alone, by the Spirit, is the channel 
thereof. Nevertheless, as in the outward, so in 
the spirit, the precious babe may be starved, un- 
fed, and die. Hence the injunction, pray for the 
keeping thereof, watch for its preservation ; for 
our whole salvation is bound up therein. The 
breathing child doth ery in pain, in sorrow, yea 
in every trouble; and in its joys crows and re- 
joices in its mother’s face. The little one never 
turns from or tires of the mother’s eyes upon it. 

Ah, methinks, so doth the true child of God 
come to look up to God at all times. In sorrow 
or in joy, he feels the presence near of Him, who 
is the keeper of his soul. In lying down at night, 
his last thoughts, before he closes his eyes in sleep, 
are up to Him, and in the night watch, if sleep 
depart from him, his prayer and his converse of 
soul are with Him, who is dearer to him than 
life; and when, in the morning, duty calls to him 
to arise, his heart is uplifted to his gracious pre- 
server in gratitude and in love, with craving 
that, as he goeth forth, his daily duties to fulfil, 
the good hand of His Almighty goodness may 
keep and direct. Thus, as he passes along in the 
daily avocations of life, he is not unmindful of 
Him in whose hand is his safe keeping. 

Ah, such as these are not alone, even as the 
blessed Master said, yet I am not alone, “ for the 
Father is with me.” And these need not fear 
any evil; the rod and the staff, the Omnipotent 
One puts into their hands, will stay and comfort 
them; yea, and when they are called to pass 
through the dark valley, such will feel, Thou, 
Lord, art with me. 

O, there is a dwelling near to God, and a 
walking with God, to be known on this earth; 
and the reason so few experience the blessedness 
thereof is, because they live in spirit apart from 
God, and do not seek a conformity of heart and 
mind and will in all things unto Him. It is not 
aspiring after something great, but it is being 
willing to become little enough, and lowly 
enough, so that God by his grace can come into 
our hearts, not as a wayfaring-man to tarry but 
for a season, but to take up his abode in the 
government of our own being. Such as these 
are not over much troubled if they do make mis- 
takes, for they turn to Him, who is the bride 
groom of their souls, and say unto Him, Thus, 
O Lord, it will ever be with me, until thou dost 
wholly absorb me into thyself. Such have noth- 
ing to glory in; all their glorying is in their Lord 
and in his cross, by which they are crucified unto 
the world and the world unto them. Their pos- 
sessions are in another sphere ; on earth they are 
strangers and pilgrims. 

O, thou traveller Zionward, wherefore dost 
thou repine? Follow the Master, eye Him al- 
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ways and in all things. Seek not thy own but 
His glory. Seek His will, and not thy own plea- 
sure. Then shalt thou have rejoicing of soul in 
God thy Saviour. His presence shall be thy por- 
tion in life, and all fear of death shall be taken 
away. 

There is a service for God’s children upon this 
earth. They are lights and finger-points to the 
heavenly road; but if they have not savor of 
Christ’s life, they become stumbling-blocks in the 
way, instead of lights in the path. And the 
secret of holy living lies in secret prayer; for, 
where this is lived in, evil is shunned; so that 
the fear and love and service of God is their 
delight. 

Blessed, indeed, are the pure in heart. This 
precious condition is unattainable by us, unless 
we are willing to be drawn near and dwell near 
unto God by faith and obedience, submitting our- 
selves in all things to his holy will, being willing 
to see as He is pleased to give sight, and obey in 
all things as He gives the sense thereof; so that 
in measure the experience becomes ours, that it 
is our meat and our drink to do the will of our 
Father in Heaven. 

The joys of Heaven are often given in fore- 
taste to cheer the weary traveller on his way 
Zionward; in the lonesome hour, the Beloved 
draws near and fills the cup of the sincere and 
seeking soul with the sense of his presence, even 
to overflowing. 

Why, then, art thou cast down, and why art 
thou disquieted, hope thou ‘still in God, and 
trust in Him, who alone is the health of the 
countenance, enabling with confidence to look 
upward, and is our God. 

Every spot is sacred ; and holy ground is that 
on which we stand in God’s fear. Let not fear 
that hath torment make thee afraid, God is over 
all, and He rideth upon the wind, and on the 
flood. The Lord is thy keeper and thy stay ; 
therefore, fear not, only dwell thou in the lowly 
spot where none can make afraid or disquiet. 
The Lord is the rich rewarder of all who put 
their trust in Him. On Him wait in reverent 
humility ; not in the hour of meeting only, but 
at all times and in all seasons and places; that, 
through His grace, the condition of mind may 
be known in which prayer without ceasing doth 
arise to Him in his own temple,—the inner 
sanctuary of the soul. 

Not to my fellow-members of this Yearly 
Meeting only, doth my spirit go out, but to the 
sincere and honest-hearted everywhere on this 
continent and across the Atlantic, desiring their 
encouragement to persevere in the heavenly road, 
pressing through good report and evil report, to 
obtain the crown immortal. 

Your friend in the Truth, 
CHARLES W. THomson. 

Philadelphia, Fourth Mo. 27th, 1887. 


aqmeeenanipieiesneta 

David Brainerd, among the tribes on the 
Delaware, found a religious Indian who had 
never had communion with a white man. When 
beyond the outskirts of civilization a missionary 
came, this Indian told him that he had been like 
the other Indians until four or five years before, 
when his heart was very much distressed, so that 
he could not live among the Indians, but went 
away into the woods, and lived alone for some 
months. At length God comforted his heart, and 
showed him what he should do, and since that 
time he had known God and tried to serve Him, 
and loved all men so as he never did before. 
Two other Indians told Brainerd that when he 
could not persuade them to abandon their evil 
ways he would leave them and go crying into 


the woods. He said that he had often thought 
there must be other people somewhere who felt 
as he did, and he wanted to go and find them. 


This account is given in President Edwards’ 
Life of Brainerd. 


The church is largely leavened with the world, 
adopts worldly maxims, and robes the gospel in 
worldly charms, seeking by making it attractive 
to make it effective. The pulpit sometimes be- 
comes a platform for lectures more fit for the 
lyceum, and sometimes a stage for dramatic 
acting more fit for the theatre! An appeal to 
esthetic taste takes the place of the divine savor 
and flavor of worship. Where “the Lord alone 
shall be exalted,” classical music is exalted, 
pagans and papists are hired to lead in praise; 
or a profane, drunken organist sometimes uses 
the keys to play out the congregation, and play 
out the impression of the gospel. We build 
gothic cathedrals, furnish them with crimson and 
gold, adorn them with the pencil and chisel of 
art; then we have concerts and lectures, fairs 
and festivals, entertainments and excursions; 
and we say, “surely we shall draw the people to 
the house of God.” But they do not come. 

“Such charms do not permanently draw the 
eyes of men to God’s house, and their feet to his 
altars and feasts. Zion’s attractions are peculiar 
to herself; they “ are not of the world even as He 
is not of the world.” The church, robed in the 
world’s charms, instead of drawing the world to 
herself and to Christ, takes the infection of the 
worldly spirit; therefore her Master bade her 
“keep herself unspotted from the world,” “hating 
even the garment, that is spotted by the flesh!” 
—A. T. Pierson in The Christian Statesman. 
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THE FOOL’S PRAYER. 
The royal feast was done; the King 
Sought some new sport to banish care, 
And to his jester cried: “ Sir Fool, 
Kneel now, and make for us a prayer.” 


Selected. 


The jester doffed his cap and bells, 
And stood the mocking court before: 

They could not see the bitter smile 
Behind the painted grin he wore. 


He bowed his head, and bent his knee 
Upon the monarch’s silken stool ; 

His pleading voice arose: “O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“No pity, Lord, could change the heart 
From red with wrong to white as wool ; 
The rod must heal the sin; but Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool! 


“Tis not by guilt the onward sweep 
Of truth and right, O Lord, we stay ; 
’Tis by our follies that so long 
We hold the earth from heaven away. 


“ These clumsy feet, still in the mire, 
Go crushing blossoms without end ; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


“ The ill-timed truth we might have kept 
Who knows how sharp it pierced and stung? 
The word we had not sense to say— 
Who knows how grandly it had rung? 


“Our faults no tenderness should ask, 
The chastening stripes must cleanse them all ; 

But for our blunders—oh! in shame 

Before the eyes of Heaven we fall. 


“ Earth bears no balsam for mistakes ; 
Men crown the knave, and scourge the tel 
That did his will; but thou, O Lord, 
Be merciful to me, a fool !” 


The room was hushed ; in silence rose 
The King, and sought his gardens cool, 
And walked apart, and murmured low, 
“Be merciful to me, a fool !” 
—E. R. Gill. 


ONE LESS AT HOME. 
One less at home! 
The charmed circle broken—a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place; 
But, cleansed and saved and perfected by grace, 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore 
One farewell word unspoken ; on the shore 
Where parting comes not, one soul landed more— 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
A sense of loss that meets us at the gate; 
Within, a place unfilled and desolate ; 
And far away our coming to await, 

One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
Chill as the earth-born mist the thought would rise, 
And wrap our footsteps round and dim our eyes; 
But the bright sunbeam darteth from the skies— 
One more in heaven! 


One more at home! 
This is not home, where cramped in earthly mold, 
Our sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold ; 
But there, where face to face we shall behold, 

Is home and heaven! 


One less on earth! 

Its pain, its sorrow and its toil to share ; 

One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear; 

One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear, 
At home in heaven! 


One more in heaven ! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days, 
Another theme for thankfulness and praise, 
Another link on high our souls to raise 

To home and heaven! 


One more at home— 
That home where separation cannot be, 
That home where none are missed eternally. 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with Thee, 
At home in heaven! 


—S. G. Stock. 


2 
For “ The Friend.” 

“ Behold, a sower went forth to sow; and when he 
sowed, some seeds fell by the way-side, and the fowls 
came and devoured them up: Some fell upon stony 
places, where they had not much deepness of earth, 
and they withered away, and some fell among 
thorns; and the thorns sprung up and choked them. 
But other fell into good pre Se brought forth 
some an hundred-fold, some sixty and some thirty- 
fold.’ Matthew xiii. 3. 


How complete is the teaching conveyed in this 


Parable. Strange, indeed, that it should be ren- 
dered incomplete in its signification regarding 
the salvation of souls. Man may be and is em 
ployed by Infinite Wisdom, in the work of seed 
sowing. But when, through unwatchfulness and 
indifference, he sows evil seed, he becomes an in- 
strument of mischief. Nurserymen have a great 
responsibility resting upon them. The small 
seed of faith, sown in the individual heart by 
Jesus Christ, is destined to become a great tree. 
But how much depends on right culture! The 
Prophet Jeremiah, when expostulating with the 
Jews concerning their causeless revolt, said : “ Yet 
I had planted thee a noble vine, wholly a right 
seed; how then art thou turned into the degen- 
erate plant of a strange vine unto me?” 

King Solomon in his wise Proverbs said: “I 
went by the field of the slothful, and by the vine- 
yard of the man void of understanding; and, lo, 
it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles 
had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
thereof was broken down.” Alas, that such 
condition of things should represent the Church 
of Christ! But so it is that cause and effect still 
follow each other. Such as a man sows, such 
shall he also reap. A wise apostle said, “If ye 
sow to the flesh, ye shall of the flesh reap corrup- 
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tion; but if to the spirit, ye shall of the spirit 
reap Life Everlasting.” 

Reader, has the gospel plow entered thy heart 
and done good service preparatory to the recep- 
tion of Heavenly seed. Be careful, lest by the 
way-side fowls pick up the seed. In stony places, 
where is not much depth of earth, be watchful 
of the tender plant, lest it wither. Let the dew 
of Heaven rest long upon it; and oh, if there be 
thorns, guard them lést they choke the good seed 
and render it unfruitful. The good seed, when 
falling inte ground already prepared by the 
great Husbandman, bringeth forth fruit to his 
praise. P. R. G. 

Providence, Fourth Mo. 26th, 1887. 
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The Story of a Stone. 


BY D. A. GOODSELL. 


In the month of March, 1868, while looking 
out on a snow-squall from the parsonage window 
in Greenpoint, in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., I saw a venerable woman coming up the 
steps, carrying a small but heavy bundle. She 
was almost breathless on entering, and I won- 
dered why she should have chosen that rough 
day to come to me. I knew her as one who had 
sorrowed ; as one who felt that her days could 
not be long. I knew her also as a devout 
Christian who had her fiber tested in the trials of 
life, and had grown stronger by the testing. 
When rested she took the wrapper from the 
bundle, and called my attention to a slab of 
grayish stone which it had concealed. And this 
is what she said : 

“You are leaving this charge now soon. I 
have wanted to give you something to remember 
me by. I am not rich, and so cannot give you 
anything of much money value. But I have 
loved you as my pastor, and for another reason 
of which I have not spoken before. You won- 
derfully resemble a dead son of mine. He was 
for some years a missionary of the American 
Board at Mosul. While there he collected some 
slabs and bricks covered with inscriptions, and 
sent them to this country. He said they came 
from Nineveh. This slab he sent me. Not long 
afterward he died. I have kept it for his sake 
until now. But I am growing old and feeble, 
and may drop away at any time. I want you to 
accept this stone. You are young, and will 
know what to do with it.’ Then she rose, and 
laid it, with tears for her lost son, in my hands. 

I at once saw that the stone was an archxo- 
logical rarity, and told her so. I suggested that she 
might dispose of it to some historical institution, 
and so have personal benefit from it. At this 
suggestion she seemed offended, declaring that it 
was not for sale, and interpreting my hesitancy 
as underrating its value or as not wishing to be 
troubled with it. There was then nothing to do 
but to accept it. It has now been in my possession 
for almost nineteen years, and hangs in an ebony 
frame at this moment in the parlors of the First 
Church parsonage in New Haven. 

_ L remember that I measured the stone at that 

time, and found it to be eighteen inches long, 
five wide and one thick. On its face, which 
seemed to have been partly polished, were three 
lines and a half of inscription in characters 
which I recognized as cuneiform. I saw at one 
—_ so well preserved had the slab been by 
ong burial, that the sculptor had let the chisel 
slip, and had gone back and restarted the dividing 
line which separated the middle rank of letters 
from that above. And this was all I knew 
about it for nearly ten years. 


But not all I wondered. I did not know at 


that time that there was anybody in America 
who could read that inscription, and I doubted 
if there was in Europe. Of course, I was ignorant 
of the advance which was even then known to 
multitudes in the knowledge of the meaning of the 
cuneiform characters. The best which has been 
done is the work of the last twenty years. But 
if there had been a complete literature on the 
subject, I was then ignorant of it. So whenever 
my eye rested upon it the wonderings went on: 
Who wrote it? Who was king then? Where 
did it come from? What did it say? What 
Bible characters were living when that stone 
was put in place? And most of all I wondered 
that an Assyrian document should come to be 
an ornament in a Methodist preacher's study. 

It was not until the year 1873 that any light 
came to me concerning the stone. In the mean- 
time I found myself more and more drawn to 
general reading on the subject of Nineveh, in 
the vain hope to find some suggestion which 
might unlock the secrets of the alabaster slab. 
I remember speaking to a professor in Wesleyan 
about my possession, but incidentally, and with 
no hope that it would bring me more than his 
sympathy in my search. But that wayside 
remark was literally “bread cast upon the 
waters.” As I have since learned, my friend, 
the professor, met Selah Merrill one day, who 
was then visiting educational institutions to as- 
certain whether they possessed any Assyrian 
inscriptions. Dr. Merrill was meditating the 
article on Assyrian inscriptions in America, 
which afterward appeared in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra. Thus that learned man came to know 
that I was in the possession of a slab covered 
with the wedges of the Assyrian sculptor. 

Then came a letter from Dr. Merrill, which 
opened the way to this “Story of a Stone.” A 
squeeze of the stone was sent him, and in a few 
weeks there came back a translation, and the 
long-buried secret was mine. 

From this it appeared that the slab was a part 
of the corner-stone of the palace of the King 
Assurnazirpal who reigned at Nineveh B. c. 
883-859, and who rebuilt Calah, which was a 
kind of Brooklyn to Nineveh, from which it 
was separated by a few miles. This, with the 
translation, was the sum of the information 
which Dr. Merrill gave me, except that he added 
a transliteration. The translation is as follows, 
the words which he supplied to fill the gaps 
being in brackets: 

“Palace of pistachio [wood] [and} tarpih for 
the seat of my [royalty] for the glory of my 
dominion forever. In the midst I placed [images 
of ] creatures of the mountains ye the] seas of 
fine white stone and ornamental stones I made 
in its gates. I placed doors of cedar, box cypress, 
miskanni. I hung up silver, gold I collected. 
In the midst I placed.” It is only necessary to 
allude to the intense joy I felt when the stone 
was made to tell its story. Silent for twenty- 
seven hundred years it spoke again, not in 
Assyria, but in a country New England par- 
sonage. When Dr. Merrill’s article above alluded 
to appeared I read it eagerly. I found my 
complacency gently titillated by seeing that at 
that time I was the only individual in the States 
who possessed a Ninevite slab. The list he gave 
showed that all the rest were owned by historical 
and educational institutions. But something else 
appeared from the translations given in that 
article, and that was that my slab was the tail- 
piece, as I then supposed, and I believe that the 
translator so stated it in his letter, to the larger 
slabs which may be seen in the library of Yale 
University. At any rate the inscription was the 


same as that at the end of the larger inscription. 
I had not at that time seen the larger slab. On 
examining this I saw that there was nothin 
missing from the larger slab, and yet mine tol 
in part the samestory. This remained a mystery 
until I learned that more than one hundred 
copies of this inscription have been found by 
Layard, and that this is the reason why this in- 
scription is called the “standard” inscription. 

he entire translation of a standard inscription 
is too long to give here, but a summary may not 
be without interest. The inscription says that 
the king went forth in the armed service of his 
divinity Asshur “and smote the heretics who 
worship not the exalted things. He subdued all 
the kindreds within his reach by favor of the 
mighty Asshur who gave him his throne. After 
recounting his many military successes, he states 
that he rebuilt the ancient city of Calah ; that he 
peopled it with the captives he had taken in war, 
and by whose strength he rebuilt it. He pulled 
down the old citadel and built it new, one hun- 
dred and twenty spans he built in fine masonry.” 
Then follow the words which are given in the 
translation of my slab. 

Alas for the pride of Assurnazirpal! More 
than a hundred stones did he set up “for the 
glory of his dominion forever.” But for centuries 
they were dumb, and only told of his glory 
when they were dug from the dust, transported 
to countries of which he knew nothing, and 
translated by men who worshipped Jehovah and 
not Asshur! 

Assurnazirpal, whose name means “ Asshur 
protects his Son,” was probably contemporary 
with Jehu, King of Israel, and Jehoash L, King 
of Judah; with Elisha, Jonah, and Zachariah. 
The reference to the campaign against “ heretics” 
or unbelievers in the “exalted ones,” contained 
in the summary of the translation of the standard 
inscription which I have given, is undoubtedly 
to the worship of the high places and the groves 
to which we find such constant reference in the 
Old Testament, and which filled the prophets of 
Jehovah with such indignation, and which gave 
rise to the tremendous scene at Carmel. From 
other memorials we learn that this king kept a 
menagerie, and that he was acquainted with arts, 
which we suppose to be modern discoveries. 
Any interested reader will find a full account of 
Assurnazirpalin Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchieg, 
where a plan of the building he erected at Calah 
is given ; perhaps the very one from which the 
slab here described was sawed. The stone is a 
coarse alabaster.— Christian Advocate. 


The work one may do in this world is only a 


secondary matter. The primary thing is the 
man himself. This life is a school, with its long 
and varied curriculum, in which men and women 
are being trained and disciplined for another life 
beyond this earthly sphere. Carrying on busi- 
ness successfully is therefore not half so important 
as building good manhood. Whether at the end 
of sixty or seventy years of hard toil, a man rests 
with a comfortable fortune or comes to the close 
with nothing, is really a very small matter, in 
comparison with what the man himself is at the 
end of his career. We pity a good man who 
fails in business when too old to start again ; but 
if, through his checkered course, he has kept 
himself pure and clean and true, and has grown 
into strong, noble character, he is not to be 
pitied. Pity rather the poor man with his mil- 
lions, who has made money at the price of his 
character, and has built up a fortune on the 
ruins of his manhood.—8S. S. Times. 
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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


Days in Bermuda. 

Third Month 27th, 1887. On the 24th inst., 
J. and myself started for Bermuda. We had a 
vague idea that it was composed of some little 
islands out in the Atlantic Ocean, that it was a 
restful place, and that we would reap some bene- 
fits from a short residence there. So far, some 
of these anticipations seem about to be realized ; 
and as we have just landed, I commence this 
hasty journal, that those at home may know 
about our doings. 

The “ Trinidad” is a pretty good steamer, but 
rolls quite easily in even a little sea. The ac- 
commodations and service are excellent. I have 
heretofore enjoyed ocean life, but for once have 
had enough of it. The indescribable agonies of 
sea-sickness commenced in good time, and kept 
up with terrible earnestness. Oh, the horrors of 
this ridiculous disease, but how thankful one is 
that it cannot last forever! By the evening of 
the 26th, some of our seventy passengers began 
to crawl out on deck, all looking as if they had 
been engaged in a hard battle, and had been 
worsted in the encounter. The winter voyages 
down to these islands are almost always exceed- 
ingly rough, as a vessel from New York has to 
cross the Gulf Stream diagonally, and the winds 
in certain directions give an ugly churn motion 
to the boat, which causes sickness in even the 
most experienced travellers. I would rather go 
to Europe four times than take this voyage once 
again. We have to return the same way too. 

Since dinner I have been reading the local 
almanac, and learn from it that these islands 
were discovered in 1515 by Juan Bermudez, a 
Spaniard, and were finally settled by the Eng- 
lish in 1612, this being about 60 years previous 
to the settlement of Philadelphia. They have 
a population of 14,000, nearly two-thirds of which 
is colored. There are a great many tiny islands 
in the group, the one this town Hamilton is on, 
being the largest. The aggregate area of land 
is a trifle over 14,000 acres, or what with us would 
be a good sized western farm. 

Our steamer slowly came up the tortuous chan- 
uel this lovely morning, and in some places 
almost touched the coral reefs and projecting 
rocks on either side, until the town of Hamilton 
opened to our view at the head of the bay. Down 
on the wharf a great crowd had gathered to wel- 
come us, as this weekly vessel is almost the only 
communication between Bermuda and the rest 
of the world. Soon the inevitable hotel runners 
came on board, and we were quickly captured 
by one of them, and put into a row boat, and 
then almost as quickly found ourselves trans- 
ferred bag and baggage into our present com- 
fortable quarters. ‘These are on the first floor, 
and cost $12.00 per week, and we hope to be 
free from the restraint necessary in the larger 
and excellent hotels of the town. This afternoon 
we walked around the place, noting the smooth 
roads, the pretty little park gay with flowers, 
and the picturesque views of the harbor. We 
have devoted more time to-day to eating than 
for several days past. 

28th. This day we have driven over the 
island, examining the many objects of interest 
to our northern eyes. What is the general im- 

ression we have received? It is of a beautiful 
on with winding roads bordered on either side 
by ivy-covered stone walls, of lovely homes 
nestled away amongst the foliage and flowers, 
and of grand views of the rocky, foam-encircled 
coast, and the great blue sea surrounding all. 

In the first place I will speak about the houses 
which dot the landscape everywhere. The stone 


here is, when first quarried, very white in color, 
and so soft that it is chiseled and sawed out of 
the hillsides in large blocks. Upon exposure 
to the air it hardens and makes very excel- 
lent building material. All the houses are built 
of it, the roofs being covered with thinner blocks, 
and the whole is then plastered and whitewash- 
ed, making a home to last for generations. The 
pure white roofs around Hamilton look on a 
moonlight night as if covered with snow. Most 
of the buildings are one-story high, with broad 
verandas and ample windows, and look very 
tropical. The public buildings and humblest 
homes are all built about in this fashion. The 
houses of the well-to-do and wealthy people are 
surrounded by pretty gardens, rich with flowers 
and strange shrubbery, and are approached by 
broad, well-kept drives, the whole producing a 
decidedly English effect, and exhibiting a luxury 
and comfort totally unexpected in these little, 
lonely isles. 

Our Jehu understands his business, is very 
intelligent, and answers the numerous questions 
we propound, with the most hearty good will. 
Indeed, the people prove wonderfully hospitable 
and polite. We first drove over to Gibbs’ Hill, 
and climbed the light-house, from which a mag- 
nificent view of the whole group is obtained. It 
was a glorious map beneath our feet, laid out in 
nature’s most exquisite coloring, and bounded 
by asea of purple. I have seen many beautiful 
views, but these highly painted waters and charm- 
ing bits of land, make about the finest view my 
eyes have ever rested upon. The genial old 


light-house keeper was proud of his big revolv- 
ing light, with its polished reflector and compli- 
cated clock-work ; and was apparently so free 
from the good old English desire for a shilling, 
that he got two of them from us as a consequence. 


This afternoon a drive on the north shore in- 
cluded a place called the Flatts, where a man 
has several large tanks, that hold some of the 
beautiful fish peculiar to the islands. One is 
called the Doctor fish, because he carries a little 
lance around with him, and he possesses the 
power of turning black in color when angered. 
Another, called the Grouper, is about two feet 
long, and will frequently present a variety of 
colors to any one watching him a few minutes. 
Still another fish we saw swimming around near 
shore in the bay, is the Sargent Major, a small 
variety, beautifully striped with broad bands 
of black and brilliant yellow. But the Angel 
fish are the most interesting of all. They some- 
what resemble in shape our Flounder, with the 
addition of fins extending on both sides of and 
further back than the tail. The rich tints and 
lovely blue on them cannot be described. Down 
on the fish-wharf in the early morning, I have 
seen large, showy fish, with strange names, many 
of which are excellent eating. The Anchovies 
like White-bait, are fried head and all, and make 
a toothsome dish. These waters teem with all 
kinds of marine life. 

29th. Hamilton is a nice little town. The 
sidewalks don’t amount to anything, so every- 
one walks in the middle of the streets. The stores 
are small and old fashioned looking, and sell the 
queerest mixture of things imaginable. The 
little park is gay with roses, geraniums, coleus, 
and rhododendons, some of which bloom all the 
year around. The foliage of the tropics are on 
every hand, and for once I wish myself possessed 
of botanical knowledge. At the one principal 
wharf lays the “Trinidad,” ready to sail in a 
day or two, and clustered near are the banks, 
the stores, and offices which constitute the com- 
mercial centre of this cute little world within 


itself. The white houses spread away over the 
hillside, and crowning all is the big hotel which 
northern energy has built and maintained. 

Seventy degrees in the shade is calculated to 
make one extremely lazy after our harsh home 
winter. So we are rapidly getting into Bermu. 
dian ways of doing things. I have been readin 
the “ Royal Gazette” newspaper, just published 
to-day. It is about the size of the Philadelphia 
“Star,” its type and style resembles the papers 
of 100 years ago, and it costs the sum of sixpence, 
Its news is not fresh, but the advertisements are 
interesting to a stranger. Reading this comical 
little paper takes but a short time. My good 
friend J. has been distributing Tracts to some of 
our new and pleasant acquaintances, who seem 
glad to lend a helping hand in this modest and 
useful work. 

(To be concluded.) 


Natural History, Science, &. 


Baldness.—A recent writer attributes the preva- 
lence of baldness among men to the habit of 
wearing stiff hats, which prevent the free circu- 
lation of blood in the scalp, diminish the supply 
of nourishment to the hair-bulbs, and thus cause 
them to wither and disappear. He says the 
classes in the community which have been ac- 
customed to wear soft hats are not often troubled 
by loss of hair; and that the comparative pres- 
ervation of their hair by the women is due to the 
character of their head-dress. 


Protection of Iron.—To protect iron from rust- 
ing, various expedients have been tried. A 
recent one which promises satisfactory results, is 
coating it with lead, which is not liable to oxida- 
tion, is not acted upon by most acids, and can 
be made to adhere firmly to the iron, by a 
newly discovered process. 


Sea-lions in Central Park, N. Y.—These ani- 
mals were brought by boat from Alaska to San 
Francisco ; and from that point sent in a refrig- 
erator car to their present home. There are 
eight of them—five females and three males, 
They are provided with a pond of water, into 
which they dive at pleasure, and are fed with 
fish. Four of them have steadily refused food, 
and have not broken their fast since they were 
captured, some three months ago. This is said 
to be a peculiarity of the seal family ; for though 
tenacious of life and easily tamed, they will 
often refuse to eat for many months while in 
captivity, living apparently on their own tissue. 

To Remove Grease-spots from Clothing.—The 
Scientific American says there is probably nothing 
better than equal parts of strong ammonia water, 
ether and alcohol. Passa piece of blotting paper 
under the grease-spot, moisten a sponge first with 
water to render it “ greedy,” then with the mix- 
ture, and rub with it the spot. In a short time it 
is dissolved, saponified and absorbed by the 
sponge and blotter. 

An effect of Electric Light.—A citizen of Dav- 
enport, Lowa, whose garden is situated about 100 
feet from an electric light tower, has remarked 
that his lilies close at sunset, but open again & 
few minutes after the arc-lamps have om lighted. 
—Scientific American. 


Storms Foretold by Insects—A French paper 
states that upon the approach of a storm, the 
summit of the Puy-de-Dome is visited in suc 
cession by hosts of gnats, winged ants, and swal- 
lows. The swallows come to feed upon the 
insects, but what brings them is a mystery. They 
often arrive in such numbers as to cover the 
floor of the observatory, where they are crushed 
by the million. 











The Variable Star Algol.—lIt is estimated that 
the distance of this star is such that it takes light 
30 years to pass from it to the earth. We see 
Algol, not as it is to-day, but as it was 30 years 
avo. When we see its brightness dimmed, the 

Eenomenon we are observing happened 30 years 
efore. During that time, the image of the 
phenomenon has been on its rapid way toward 
us. But less than three days after it started, 
when it had come only 50,000,000,000 miles on 
its way, another partial obscuration took place, 
and the image of that started on its hitherward 
course. This was followed 3 days later by an- 
other 50,000,000,000 miles behind it; and that 
by another ; and thus during the whole period of 
30 years, these successive images have been wing- 
ing their way toward us. There are 127 of these 

riods in a year, and nearly 4000 in 30 years. 
When therefore we see the obscuration of Algol, 
we know that 4000 such obscurations have taken 
place since the one we are observing, the images 
of which are following each other at intervals of 
50,000,000,000 miles along the vast space which 
separates us from that wonderful star.—Henry 
M. Parkhurst. 


Outtle-fish in China.—This [Fourth Month] is 
just the height of cuttle-fish season here, and is 
as important to the fishers of Ningpo as are 
herring to the Scotch fishermen. Several boats 
are set apart for this fishery, which continues 
day and night, a fire being lighted on deck at 
night that its glare may attract the cuttle-fish. 
Besides the very large consumption in the daily 
market, an enormous quantity are dried for 
export. 

As a general rule, it is only in wet weather 
that fresh cuttle-fish come into the market, for 
20 long as the weather is fine the boats do not care 
to return to the city, but prefer to remain on 
the scene of action, and prepare the cuttle-fish 
for winter store. They are merely split open 
and cleaned, and are then spread on mats which 
are laid all over certain rocky isles; they are 
there left to dry in the sun, after which they are 
packed in wooden tubs.— Wanderings in China. 


Items. 


—Crime Beginnings and Crime Prevention.—In an 
article on this subject in The Independent, by W. M. 
F. Round, Secretary of the Prison Association of 
New York, much stress is laid on the importance of 
the early training of children to the habit of obedi- 
ence to parental authority. The writer quotes the 
testimony of the Warden of Sing-Sing Prison, who 
said: “I never hear a son refuse to obey, but that 
Isay in my heart, the son is on the way to State 
prison.” And he adds, “If I was asked by a father 
to say what principle before all others shall I teach 
my son to save him from a criminal life, I should 
say teach him obedience. Dwell upon it as the fun- 
damental principle of law and order—human and 
divine—unquestioning, instant obedience.” 

_ There is no law without a penalty for its viola- 
tion, but in our families we every day see fathers 
and mothers teaching falsely as to this supreme 
truth. We see punishments promised and not in- 
flicted ; and a parent who does such a thing as that 
not only weakens the child’s regard for law, but also 
Writes himself or herself down a liar in the heart of 
the child. 

Crimes against property are committed because 
men have not a proper regard for the thine and mine 
of society. The sense of personal property—respect 
for rights of ownership is not cultivated in the child 
—how can the man understand it? I heard a mother 
say—and she told the incident laughingly, with 
even atouch of maternal pride—‘ Robbie is the little 
tyrant. He takes possession of any of the children’s 
playthings, appropriates them, as if they were his 
own.” She spoke as if she thought that Robbie 
showed in this a character that would carry every- 
thing before him. If that mother chances to read 
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these words, I beg leave to tell her that her Robbie, 
flaxen-haired and innocent, with his contemptible, 
unchecked selfishness, is a young thief. Teach the 
boys that there is et in others’ property 
that demands respect. The lesson can’t be taught 
too early. 

A way in which a disregard of rights of property 
is taught in so-called respectable families, is the 
utter indifference to debt. The child as it grows up, 
hears the unfortunate tradesman demanding his 
money over and over. Teach him once for all that 
debt incurred without the ability to pay it promptly, 
isswindling, is obtaining goods under false pretenses, 
and equally at variance with good morals and the 
law. But this indifference to debt, this weakening 
of financial integrity, is, after all, only an outgrowth 
of a deeper danger—I refer to a false pride—the 
pride of appearances, the desire to live on a scale of 
grandeur incompatible with one’s means. 

Less than a week ago I was talking with a mother 
whose son of seventeen years had just committed a 
forgery to obtain money for a fast life. The mother, 
who was crushed with the blow of her son’s disgrace, 
said: “I can’t see what made Johnny do it. He 
has always associated with boys above him, he has 
been proud of a fine social position, his sisters move 
in the best society, and we’ve always tried to keep 
Johnny in good society. We’ve bought him fine 
clothes, better than we could afford, we’ve pinched 
ourselves that he might have spending money like 
his associates. And now it has come to this.” I 
had not the cruelty to say : “It has led to this;” but 
I could not help remembering that the boy’s father 
was a laboring man—earning large wages for his 
station in life—and Johnny’s ruin had been brought 
about by trying to keep him in a station of life 
above that in which the circumstances of his birth 
had placed him. 

I have been speaking of crime beginnings and 
crime prevention in these families only which are 
called respectable. A very large proportion of our 
embezzlers, forgers, and many of our thieves, come 
from such families. There is a smaller portion from 
this class that commit what are known as crimes of 
passion. For these too there is greater blame to be 
put upon the parents than often is put there. Many 
a passionate child rules the household. The little 
baby on its mother’s knee goes into a passion be- 
cause its dinner is withheld from him, or some toy 
denied him. He shrieks and strikes his mother, 
and the mother says: “Poor little boy, he has such 
a passionate nature; he can’t be crossed,” and yields 
to him. She ought to spank him—spank him hard, 
for being in a passion, and give him nothing till his 
passion had cooled. The child, though he be so 
young that he cannot speak, if he be old enough to 
lift his fist and strike a blow deserves punishment, 
needs to have a lesson of repression taught it. 


—Religious Statistics of Prussia.—The religious 
statistics of Prussia, taken in 1885, have been pub- 
lished. According to these the Protestants number 
18,243,587 persons; the Catholics, 9,621,624: 83,020 
belonging to other Christian denominations ; 366,543 
Jews. Of the “other Christians” 4,711 are Brethren, 
13,022 belong to the Apostolic Church (Irvingirns), 
22,728 Baptists, 13,948 Mennonites, 2,321 Metho- 
dists, Quakers, or Presbyterians, 1,372 members of 
the Established Church of England, 23,918 called 
themselves Dissenters, members of Free churches, 
Christian Catholics, Mormons, &c. - 


—Temperance Drinks.—The Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal gives the results of the assay of 47 
proprietary tonics and bitters, as made by the Ana- 
lyst of the Massachusetts State Board of Health. 
Nearly all of them contain alcohol in various pro- 

rtions. Some of them, such as Parker’s Tonic, 

ostetter’s Stomach Bitters, and Dr. Richardson’s 
Sherry Wine Bitters, contain more than 40 per cent. 
of that ingredient. Several of these preparations 
are recommended as remedies for intemperance; 
but it is evident, from the above analysis, they are 
more likely to perpetuate than to remove the crav- 
ing for alcoholic drinks. 

————————_s> eo 

Too many of us are for an easier path to 
heaven; in which we may live unto ourselves; 
we like not the cross, though we would have the 
crown. 
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How common it is for us to feel that we have 
a duty to be at work in Christ’s service! How 
rare it is that we realize the privilege of doing 
any work for Christ! We almost think that 
Christ needs our help, and that therefore we ought 
to take hold and do what we can for Him. We 
are liable to lose sight of the fact that Christ is 
in no sense dependent upon any of us for any 
service whatsoever, and that He simply confers 
an honor upon us when He permits us to do any- 
thing in the prosecution of his heavenly work 
here on earth.—Selected. 





There is either life or death, truth or error, in 
every form or outward appearance of religion ; 
and where Christ appears in the midst of an as- 
sembly, there is life; and where He doth not ap- 
pear in any degree, death reigns and God is not 
worshipped.— Thomas Story. 
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A letter recently received by a friend in this 
vicinity from a valued correspondent, a minister 
of many years’ standing, in the Larger Body, 
Kansas Yearly Meeting, throws so much light 
on the workings of the fast movement in the So- 
ciety of Friends that it seems proper to insert in 
our columns some extracts from it. It says:— 


“There is no manifestation of a disposition to re- 
turn to the doctrines and practices of sound Friends, 
to be noticed in the meetings, nor in many persons, 
who constitute the meetings of Faust Friends. 

“The departure from the long-established views 
and practices of Friends, and the introduction of so 
many adverse things, both in doctrine and mode of 
worship, have become so great, that for several 
months I have not attended their meeting, lest by 
so doing I should become responsible for the wrong ’ 
and violence being practised upon the fair name of 
our Society; and to continue to attend and protest 
against the current of events, is only to engender 
strife and ill-feeling.” 

“T may have been too easy to give up, but it has 
seemed to me the way for me to escape falling into 
this modern Quaker fallacy ; for had 5 conttanad to 
drift along with the stream, I should like others 
have been captivated, and carried away, for I am 
only a man with like passions as others have. By 
flattery and preferment, by important appointments, 
and various other means, many sound Friends have 
been lured from the right basis, and landed in the 
whirlpool of mixture and confusion.” 


After referring to his early religious experi- 
ence, to the reception of a Divine call to follow 
Christ and, “ become a fisher of men,” and to his 
previous labors in the ministry, he says: 


“For the last twelve years or more, since there 
has been so much excitement, the way for me did 
not seem to be opened to go out much; and now I 
am found as above set forth, but without any con- 
sciousness of a withdrawal of His keeping presence, 
or an evidence that He has in any degree taken 
from me the gift once bestowed, nor has the spiritual 
travail subsided; for in truth, I can say, it is the 
clothing of my thought and mind, ‘Spare thy peo- 
ple, O God, and give not thine heritage to re- 

roach.’ ” 

“My mind rests upon this one thought,—the same 
light and power which led me out of bondage to 
death by sin, will also take care of me while in this 
retired or solitary place, and in his own time lead 
me out. I am waiting to hear his word, ‘Move 
forward !’ am watching the pillar of cloud as best I 
ean by day, and the pillar of fire by night. I am 
expecting that He will use me again in the work of 
spreading the knowledge of his kingdom among 
men. 
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It is indeed a most mournful condition of 
things, when solid and experienced Friends feel 
that they cannot continue to attend the religious 
meetings of which they are members, lest they 
should become responsible for the wrong doings 
practised there, or should themselves slide into 
the current which is drifting those floating on it 
away from the principles of our Society, which 
are but another name for “ primitive Christianity 
revived.” The danger of himself losing ground, 
which our Kansas Friend felt, is not a merely 
imaginary one. The testimony of those who 
have had many opportunities of observation is, 
that in this “ fast movement” there is a certain 
exhilaration, which might almost be called a 
spiritual intoxication, which is delusive and be- 
wildering, and which has led astray many well- 
meaning but incautious people ; and that in refer- 
ence to it the advice of the Apostle is a safe one 
to follow—* Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 

Yet there are some Friends, who have con- 
tinued to maintain a faithful testimony for the 
Truth, in the midst of unfavorable surroundings; 
and by their steady refusal to join in with un- 
friendly practices, and by their consistent up- 


holding of the doctrines and testimonies of 
Friends, have been and are as way marks to 
others. We doubt not, that the Lord whom they 
have served has been their preservation, and will 
continue to be so, as they continue to faithfully 
follow Him, and oppose the workings of a false 
spirit. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srares.— William B. Woods, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
died in Washington on the 14th instant, aged 64 years. 
He was a native of Ohio, but after the war settled in 
Alabama. He was appointed to the Supreme Bench 
in 1880. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has sent a letter to 
Captain Healy, of the revenue cutter Bear, at San 
Francisco, which will soon set sail for Alaskan waters, 
clothing him with full powers to enforce the law which 
prohibits the killing of any otter, mink, marten, sable, 
or fur seal or other fur bearing animal within the 
limits of Alaska Territory or in the waters thereof, ex- 
cept as provided for. He is also to enforce the law 
against the importation of intoxicating liquors and 
breech-loading rifles and ammunition into Alaska. 

The total number of immigrants this year is expected 
to exceed a million. The character of the immigra- 
tion has greatly changed of late years. Germany now 
sends us about one-third as many settlers as she did six 
or seven years ago, and Irish immigration is falling 
off. Ireland and Germany have disposed of their sur- 
plus population for the present. Russia, Austria, Hun- 
gary and Italy show an immense increase. Of the new- 
comers the Russians present rather the best appear- 
ance, being tall, vigorous and with an air of resolution. 
They are chiefly from the grain growing regions of the 
Black Sea. 

Slight earthquake shocks continue at intervals in 
New Mexico, Arizona and Sonora. A fissure opened 
in Arizona, which extended from near Benson to fif- 
teen miles below Tres Alamos, a distance altogether of 
twenty-five miles. Another fissure is reported seventy 
miles from Tucson, which, when it opened, threw mud 
and water to a great height. The belief that a voleano 
had broken out in Sonora was caused by the friction 
from rocks falling down the mountain sides, which 
ignited the woods. 

Slight earthquake shocks were felt at Summerville 
and Charleston, in South Carolina, on the night of the 
12th instant. Similar shocks were felt at Eureka, 
Rohnerville and San Buenaventura, in California. 

A despatch from Marquette, Michigan, says forest 
fires are raging in the vicinity of Negaunee. The 
losses to owners of pine land will be very heavy. Fires 
are spreading in every direction. Duluth despatches 
say the navigation of Lake Superior is impeded by the 
smoke of the Michigan and Wisconsin fires. At Esca- 
naba and other places the fire department has been 
called out to fight the flames. 

Dangerous forest fires are reported in Worcester 
County, Massachusetis. In response to a telegraphic 


call for aid, a steamer and 1500 feet of hose, together 
with a dozen men, were sent on the 16th instant, from 
the city of Worcester to Still River, where “a sweeping 
conflagration was reported as threatening the village, 
and an immense number of railroad ties belonging to 
the Boston and Maine Railroad Company.” 

A bill has passed both branches of the Connecticut 
Legislature, providing for the permanent incarceration 
of incorrigible criminals. 

The amended Brook’s High License bill, has passed 
both Houses of the Pennsylvania Legislature, and 
been signed by the Governor. Some of its provisions 
are calculated to restrict the sales of intoxicants; al- 
though any license to carry on the business of inciting 
to vice and crime, is not reconcilable with the precepts 
of the Gospel. Cities of the first, second and third 
classes, are to pay $500 ; all other cities, $400 ; boroughs, 
$300, and townships, $200; for wholesale licenses. 

The Attorney General of Iowa has officially advised 
Sheriffs and other State officers that “when engaged 
in enforcing the prohibitory law they have the right 
of way, and are to pay no attention to the interference 
of Federal authorities.” The case which occasioned 
the opinion was one in Atlantic, where a Sheriff, who 
attempted to confiscate the product of a brewery, was 
ordered to stop by a revenue collector who claimed 
prior right to the beer on the ground that it had not 
paid the Government tax. 

James and William Murphy, aged respectively 13 
and 15 years, are in jail at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on 
the charge of having thrown a railroad train from the 
track near that city about ten weeks ago. Several 
trains had barely escaped being wrecked several times 
in succession, when the company put armed guards at 
the switch, since which time no accidents have hap- 
pened. The Murphy boys had been reading dime 
novels. 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 458, 
which was 10 less than during the previous week, 
and 135 more than during the corresponding period 
last year. Of the whole number 255 were males and 
203 females; 230 adults and 228 minors: 58 died of 
pneumonia; 46 of consumption; 42 of diseases of the 
heart ; 30 of measles ; 29 of convulsions ; 20 of debility; 
18 of marasmus; 13 of inflammation of the brain; 13 
of typhoid fever; 12 of apoplexy, and 12 of congestion 
of the lungs. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 4}’s, registered, 1093; coupon, 
110%; 4’s, 129}; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126} a 1363. 

Cotton sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
11 cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was quiet, but firm under light supplies. Sales 
of 1 car fancy winter bran, at $21.50 per ton. Quota- 
tions: Bran, western winter, fancy, $21.50; do. medium 
to choice, $20 a $21; bran, spring, $19 a $20. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was moderately active and 
— were well maintained. Sales of 125 barrels 
-ennsylvania family, at $3.85 ; 125 barrels Ohio, clear, 
at $4.20; 375 barrels do. straight, at $4.35 a $4.50; 500 
barrels winter patent, at $4.75 a $5; 125 barrels Min- 
nesota, clear, at $4.25; 250 barrels do., straight, at 
$4.60, and 750 barrels do., patent, at $4.75 a $5.10. 
Rye flour sold in a small way at $2.75 a $2.85 per bar- 
rel, as to quality. 

Grain.—Wheat was quiet; No. 2 red closing at 95; 
cts. bid and 96} cts. asked. No. 2 mixed corn closed 
nominally at 47 cts. bid and 47} cts. asked. Oats were 
barely steady, No. 2 white closing at 37} cts. bid and 
374 cts. asked. 

Hay and Straw.—Average price: Prime timothy, 
80 a 85 cts. per 100 pounds; mixed, 70 a 80 cts. per 100 
pounds ; straw, 65 a 70 cts. per 100 pounds. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand at a decline of }c. 
We quote 3} a 5§ cts. 

Sheep were active and } a jc. higher: wool sheep, 
4} a 5% cts.; sheared sheep, 3} a 5 cts.; wool lambs, 6 
a 7$ cts. ; sheared lambs, 5 a 6 cts.; spring lambs, $2 a 
$6 per head. 

Hogs were dull and }c. lower at 7} a 73 cts. 

ForeiGn.—On the afternoon of the 14th instant, 
London was ablaze with excitement, the occasion being 
the visit of the Queen for the purpose of opening the 
People’s Palace, at Mile End. 

Sir George O. Trevelyan, speaking at the banquet of 
the Eighty Club on the night of the 16th instant, 
strongly condemned the Coercion bill as unjust and 
exasperating to the Irish people. He said that what 
divided the Liberals was not the question of granting 
Home Rule to the Irish, but of granting them Liberty. 
He believed there were not more than twenty Liberal 
Commoners who desired to exclude Irish members 
from Westminster, and that there was not one of those 
twenty who was not willing to give up the point in 
order to secure the return of Hartington to the Liberal 


ranks, He concluded by declaring that the Liberals 
wanted the Unionists to rejoin their old party ang 
would pay any honorable price to get them back, 

The Financial Secretary of India has advised the 
Government of the discovery of an immense amount of 
treasure, estimated at over $25,000,000, which had been 
secreted in the palace at Gwalior by the late Maha. 
rajah. The treasure had been sunk in pits under the 
vaults beneath the zenana, and the secret was entrusted 
to a few confidential servants. The Secretary wag 
present when the treasure was unearthed. After re. 
moving the earth to a depth of six feet, the workmen 
uncovered great flagstones. Beneath these stones were 
several pits, filled to the brim with silver, chiefly 
freshly coined rupees. In each pit was a plate re 
cording the amount of the treasure, and the names of 
the officials who had assisted in secreting it. The 
Indian Government has taken the hoard as a loan from 
the young Maharajah. The native papers protest 
against this action of the Government. They say that 
had the Maharajah been an adult, instead of being 
under a regency controlled by the Government, he 
would never have invested his whole wealth in Indian 
securities. A question will be raised in Parliament ag 
to whether the “investment” be not another name for 
seizure. 

According to London Public Opinion, the loss of life 
in India from wild beasts and snakes is still enormous, 
Eleven thousand, eight hundred and twenty-three per- 
sons were killed in Bengal alone during 1885-86. 

The steamer Benton was run into and sunk by 
another vessel near Malacca, on the night of Third 
Month 29th. Of 200 persons on board only 50 are 
known to have been saved. 

The elections for members of the French Municipal 
Council have been completed. The revolutionists will 
now have ten sexts in the Council instead of four, as in 
the last Council, while the Moderates, who formerly 
had twenty-two seats, will have but fourteen in the 
new Council. 

The Pope will, it is announced, communicate at once 
with Archbishop Corrigan of New York, regarding the 
case of the priest McGlynn. It is stated he will in 
this communication approve the Archbishop’s conduct 
towards McGlynn, and charge the Archbishop to warn 
the priest once for all, that if he does not present 
himself before the supreme ecclesiastical authority at 
Rome within forty days he will be formally excommu- 
nicated. 

It is reported in Bucharest that the Bulgarian Re- 
gents are meditating the proclamation of King Charles 
of Roumania as Prince of Bulgaria, thus virtually 
making of the Danubian Balkan provinces one kingdom, 
Roumania having, it is said, consented to the scheme, 
This policy is attributed to the initiative of England, 
and is said to have the approval of Germany. 

The emancipation of the slaves in Brazil was com- 
menced in 1873, when the number registered in the 
empire was 1,530,000. A registration completed on 
the 30th of Third Month, this year, it is said, shows 
not more than half this number of slaves, although in 
fifteen years the black population has largely increased. 
In the cities the decrease has been more rapid than in 
the country. In Rio Janeiro, in 1873, there were 
50,000 slaves registered; in Sixth Month 1885, there 
were but 29,000, and on the Ist of Fourth Month, 1887, 
only 7,468. In the other cities of Brazil about the 
same proportion holds good. Even in the coffee dit 
tricts, in which there was the greatest opposition to 
emancipation, and the number of slaves greatest, the 
returns indicate that, despite the large number of 
slaves imported from the northern provinces of the 
empire, the new registration will show a decrease of 
fully one-half since 1873. We have, therefore, some 
reliable data upon which to found the estimate that 
the slaves in Brazil do not now exceed 700,000, none 
of whom are under 16 or over 60 years of age. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
7.02 and 9.03 morning trains from Broad St., to convey 
passengers to the School; and at other times wheal 
timely notice is sent to J.G. WriuraMs, Supt. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Jonn C. Haut, M.D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 

Managers. 
WM. H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 





